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NOON. 





By Frederic Manning. 


Charmed .nto silence lay 
The forest, dimly lit; 

No wind that summer day , 
Moved the least leaf of it: 


No choric branches stirred 

Its calm profound and deep, 
Nor voice of any bird, 

But silence dreamed like sleep. 


Like dew upon the grass 
It fell upon my soul: 
Loosed it to soar and pass 
Beyond the stars’ control. 


Vague memories it woke, 

Shapes far too frail for touch; 
And then the silence broke: 
Lest I should learn too much. 
Atlantic Monthly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wherever the story is known of the 
heroic Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
the famous Labrador surgeon and mis- 
sionary, friends will congratulate him 
upon his engagement to Miss Anna 
MacClanahan, daughter of Mrs. E. B. 
MacClanahan of Lake Forest, a sub- 
urb of Chicago. Miss MacClanahan 
has travelled extensively. She was 
attracted to the work Dr. Grenfell 
is doing, and in which she will be of 
much assistance to him. She has 
studied medicine, surgery and domes- 
tic science. Their acquaintance be- 
garn when Dr. Grenfell visited Chicago 
about a year ago to solicit funds for 
his work. His stories of his work and 
the sufferings of the people in Labra- 
dor took such firm hold upon Miss 
MacClanahan that she immediately in- 
terested herself and introduced Dr. 
Grenfell to persons who would con- 
tribute to his mission. 


labors of 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw announced, in 
the course of the Seattle Convention, 
that she would spend four months in 
New York City next winter, co-operat- 
ing in the work at National Headquar- 
ters. 


Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, whose 
position in the employ of the National 
Suffrage Association comes to an end 
with the removal of National Head- 
quarters to New York City, has been 
engaged to work for the Single Tax- 
ers under the Joseph Fels fund, at a 
salary of $2,000 a year. She will make 
her headquarters at Cincinnati. Miss 
Hauser has for years been an ad- 
mirable and invaluable helper in Mrs. 
Upton’s office. Our loss is the Single 
Taxers’ gain. 


A group of enterprising suffragists 
went down last Wednesday to Nantas- 
ket to hold a meeting. Being warned 
off the beach, they donned bathing 





suits and plunged into the breakers, 
saying their say with impunity and 
success under protection of Old 
Ocean, and flying the golden flag with 
“Votes for Women.” 





Among the many tributes paid iv 
Rey. Anna H. Shaw at the meeting of 
the International Council of Women, 
was the presentation of two beautiful 
sheafs of red roses. The first was 
offered by Dr. Augusta Stowe-Gullen 
as a tribute to “a woman we love,” 
from the Canadian Woman Suffrage 
Association, and the second from the 
Toronto Association by Mrs. Flora 
McD. Denison, in memory of Dr. 
Emily Stowe, the first woman physi- 
cian in Canada. 





MRS. VILLARD RESPONDS. 





Mrs. Henry Villard, daughter of 
William Lloyd Garrison, was chosen 
by the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association to respond at the 
annual convention in Seattle to the 
address of welcome delivered’ by 
Mayor Miller. 

Mrs. Villard thanked His Honor, 
the Mayor, for the welcome extended 
to the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. As the Mayor seemed half- 
hearted about the successful working 
out of woman suffrage, she reminded 
him that, if a cause be just, surely the 
consequences following in the path of 
justice need never be feared. On the 
contrary, we should tremble for the 
results of persistent wrongdoing. 
Mrs. Villard was introduced to the au- 
dience as her father’s daughter, and 
as the widow of Mr. Henry Villard. 
She said: 

I was early taught by my father 
that moral principie in vigorous ex- 
ercise is irresistible. It has an immor- 
tal essence. It may disappear for 
a time, but it can no more be trod 
out of existence by the iron foot of 
time or the ponderous march of in- 
iquity than matter can be annihilated. 
It may disappear for a time, but it 
lives somewhere, somehow, in some 
place or other and rises again in ren- 
ovated strength. 

The women of this country who are 
advocating the great cause of woman 
suffrage are animated by a _ great 
moral principle. They are armed with 
a spiritual weapon of finest calibre, 
and cne that is sure to win. 

Here in Seattle I am moved to try 
to give vou a description of the cere- 
mony 2ttending the celebration of the 
opening of the “torthern Pacific road, 
which was built by my husband, Mr. 
Henry Villard. He had taken some 
of his foreign guests on the steamship 
“Queen of the Pacific’ to Victoria and 
brought them to Seattle, on the after- 
noon of the 14th of September, 1883. 

When Mr. Villard told me that we 
were to stop at Seattle 1 seemed to 
remember only two things about it: 
one was that there were great coal 
mines in Seattle, and the other was 
that he had paid the expenses of the 
territorial University of Washington 
for two years. 

As we approached your shores, un- 
der a sky unsurpassed by any in far- 
famed Italy, a score or more of ves- 
sels came out to greet us, flying the 
flags of all nations, and accompanied 
by bands of music, to which was 
added the booming of cannon. The 
heights of Seattle were literally black 
with people, several thousand having 
gathered here from all over the terri- 
tory to participate in the great event. 

When we landed we marehed up 
through an avenue of fir trees that 
had been planted there for the occa- 
sion, passing by a barbecue to the 
platform that was erected in front of 
the university. Gov. Ferry and Mayor 
Struve gave my husband and his 
guests a royal welcome, to which he 
and Mr. Carl Schurz responded. A 
young lady, Miss vowell, the daughter 
of a professor of the university, ad- 
dressed Mr. Villard in a most mov- 
ing way. 

She told him that he would be re- 
membered more for what he had done 
in the cause of education than in the 
building of a great railroad. I can 
truly say that no compliment of the 
many that had been paid to him on 
his triumphal march across the con- 
tinent was so grateful to Mr. Villard 
as that. Strange to say, it was at 
that time a new thing for our guests 
to listen to a woman speaking in pub- 
lic, and they were deeply touched by 
it. Some even wiped tears from their 
eyes. In the retrospect of time, I 
can see Miss Powell, sweetly gracious 
and modest, standing, as it were, with 
arms outstretched, inviting the 
women that are gathered here today 
to come and help make the State of 
Washington free. 


I recall with just fact 


pride the 





that Mr. Villard was an early promo: | EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 


ter of civil service reform, that he be- 
lieved in the impartial principles of 
freedom applied to trade, that he 
worked with might and main for 
sound currency and that the deadly 
taint of race prejudice did not flow 
in his veins. He loved peace, and ab- 
horred war as ever a blight to a na- 
tion’s prosperity, and one that may 
even destroy it, and war’s grim vis- 
aged companion, armed peace. 

Nor can I forget that he was a gen- 
erous friend to learning, science and 
the arts, to suffering humanity. 

“His bounty was as boundless as the 
sea, 
His love as deep.” 

Many tributes of respect and ad- 
miration have been paia to my noble 
companion in the great Northwest, 
which are carefully cherished by me 
and by my children, but I crave one 
more, and it is this: That Mr. Vil- 
lard’s keen sense of justice and love 
of fair play for women shall find echo 
in the hearts of the men of the State 
of Washington, to whose extraordi- 
nary development he gave so power- 
ful an impetus, so that in November, 
1910, they will proclaim with loud ac- 
cord that the women of Washington 
are no longer bond, but free, no 
longer disfranchised, but regenerated 
and disenthralled, equal partners in 
the unending struggle of the human 
race for nobler laws and higher moral 
standards. 





NATIONAL HEADGUARTERS TO 
MOVE. 


One of the most important decisions 
reached at Seattle was to move the 
National Headquarters from Warren, 
Ohio, to New York City. 

Interest in the suffrage movement 
has grown very strong in New York 
City, and has extended to men and 
women of large means and large so- 
cial influence. Some of these have 
urged that the National Headquarters 
moved to New York, and have 
promised, in that to pay the 
whole cost of the national press work 


be 


case, 


for two years to come (including the 
expense of editing Progress, but not of 
printing, or mailing it), 
and also to furnish the National As- 
sociation for two years with suitable 
rooms for headquarters, at rent to 
be fixed by the National Association 
itself. The plan is to bring together 
under one roof, if possible, the Na- 
tional, State and local Suffrage Head- 
quarters, and the Col- 
Equal Suffrage League. The 
New York State W. S. A. has already 
decided, by 


publishing 


a 


also those of 


lege 
unanimous vote of its 
board, to move State 
Headquarters to New York City. It 
is believed and hoped that a much 
larger amount of money will be 
cured for the work when the National 
Headquarters are located at the finan- 
cial metropolis of the United States. 

The new arrangement will 
the National Association to secure 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper as National Press 
Chairman and editor of Progress, 
and to engage her whole time. Mrs. 
Harper's brilliant literary qualities 
are well known to our readers. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious. 

The Washington Headquarters will 
be closed. A legislative worker can 
be kept at Washington when any suf- 
frage measure is pending, without the 
continuance of a Headquarters there. 

The work of the National Treas- 
urer will continue to be done at War- 
ren, O. The rest of the manifold 
activities of Headquarters will be 
moved to New York. 

The National Executive Committee 
passed a rising vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton for the admir- 
able work that she has done for so 
many years, not only as National 
Treasurer, but as general “Headquar- 
ters woman.” Mrs. Upton and her 
capable and devoted staff of Head- 
quarters helpers have done an amount 
of work that is simply incalculable, 
and have brought to the cause a de- 
gree of self-sacrifice and devotion that 
can never be paid for in money. The 
vote of thanks was cordial and unani- 
mous. A. S. B. 


a 


executive its 


se- 


enable 





In the Boston Journal of Education 
for July 1, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well answers the question, “Do 
Teachers Need the Ballot?” What 
they do for the benefit of the schools 
as well as themselves is shown con- 
clusively. 





The following address was given by 
Mrs. Frances Squire Potter, Professor 
of English at the University of Min- 
nesota, before the National Suffrage 
Convention at Seattle on July 2, 1909: 

I have heard it said that no vital, 
progressive thing ever came out of a 
university,—something which cannot 
be strictly true, for so many vital, 
progressive things have been put out 
ot universities! 

An Historical Outline. 

Not lingering upon this piece of 
evidence, I shall ask your patience for 
some minutes with an historical out- 
line, an outline of the evolution of 
the university as a member of mod- 
ern society. 

What used to be and what is now 
the business of the university? What 
used to be and what is now the rela- 
tion of the university to the civiliza- 
tion it lives in? 

“Town and Gown.” 

There is a term surviving in col- 
lege circles which implies a clean cut 
between university interests and town 
interests. I mean the term “Town and 
Gown.” The town-man, it would ap- 
pear, is one thing; the gown-man is 
another. This differentiation is tradi- 
tional, and it came about because of 
the isolation of education under the 
feudal system. 

University of Paris. 

The oldest university of Europe, the 
University of Paris, was divided into 
“four nations,” each nation being 
obliged to live by itself and to keep 
away from the other nations. Jealousy 
and rivalry among these factions 
caused serious riots; the riots led the 
inhabitants of the city to regard the 
students with disfavor; the students 
took to wandering from university to 
university, and, as they did so, their 
natural irresponsibility became height- 


ened and accentuated by vagrancy. 
They were not a settled and law-re- 
specting population. They were 


scholar-gipsies. 

Summary Treatment of Students. 

There was no dallying with them in 
our Anglo-Saxon universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. If a student was 
found outside the limits which the 
town allowed him after eight o'clock 
in the evening, he was promptly put 
in irons. On one oceasion the civil 
authorities interfered in a_ hattle 
royal that was taking place between 
the Oxford students and the outraged 
citizens, and thirteen of the students 
were tried and sentenced to death,— 
which sentence was accordingly car- 
ried out. 

Half-Starved, Eager Youth. 
Turbulent and detached as 
were, these centers of learning 
held in them the hone of Europe. For 
the mest part the thousands of half- 
starved, eager youth from all parts of 
Europe who collected in the various 
colleges, were led by a great hunger. 
This hunger was for some knowledge 
more beautiful and more satisfactory 
than any which they could find in the 
outlying world. The outlying world to 
them meant the indolent materialism 
of the church or the service of some 
robber prince, and in neither of these 
opportunities did they see any activity 
which to them was beautiful. There- 
fore they let practical work in the 
world go, and they pursued the pleas- 
ures of the mind in a scholastic re- 

treat. 


they 
yet 


Fate of Reformers. 

If one wishes to ask, “Is not serving 
the masses, even in feudal days, beau- 
tiful?” the answer is obvious, and the 
fates of John Wyclif and Roger Bacon 
are object lessons of what happened to 
scholars who heard and answered the 
call of this high beauty. But certain 
unlovely things—prison, the rack, 
thumb-screws, the stake, and excom- 
munication of the soul—got in the way 
of this beauty and _ effectually ob- 
scured it to the eyes of the great ma- 
jority. The beauty was there, as it al- 
ways is, but the vision was lost! So, 
most of the students went singing and 
praying through the wilderness, keep- 
ing to their allotted paths of freedom, 
penury, intellectual advance and aloof- 
ness. Some fell prey to the incubus of 
mere acquisition and learning by rote, 
some, in laboratory and library, con- 
centrated upon experiment, demon- 
stration, and research. If any of them 
chanced to go in for reformation cam- 
paigns they enjoyed them in the class 
room only, listening to the eloquence 
or feeling the fascination of some 
Abelard who forestalled in a lecture 
what a Martin Luther was to wage 
war for in the live arena of Europe. 
Only single names, at first, fuse the 
stories of the collegiate and national 
destinies. 

A Revival. 

I say “at first.” As we glance down 
the centuries we see town and gown 
beginning to draw together. The Ox- 
ford of the 16th century shows up as 
a very different place from the univer- 
sity which had languished during the 
Wars of the Roses. Almost at a leap 
it took its place in the life of the Re- 
naissance. A more captivating circle 
than Erasmus, Colet, Linacre, the lead- 
ing university spirits in those days, 
it would be hard to find; and the uni- 

(Continued on page 114.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is going on 
with her philosophic and _ historic 
studies at her home, Oak Glen, near 
Newport, R. I. Her daughter, Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott, is with her. 

Miss Grace Hodgdon Boutelle, 
daughter of the late Congressman 
Boutelle of Bangor, Me., is considered 
one of the boldest and most uncom- 
promising suffragettes of London. 
She proudly boasts of having been in 
prison for a month, as the result of 
her devotion to the cause. 

Miss Mary B. Helm, editcr of Our 
Homes, has written a book, entitled 
“From Darkness to Light,” or “The 
Story of Negro Progress.” It was 
prepared as a study course book for 
the Woman's Council of Home Mis- 
sions, of the Methodist Church, South, 
but will unquestionably have a far 
wider range. 

Miss Neligan, seventy-six years old, 
Was one of the women arrested dur- 
ing the great suffrage demonstration 
in London. Miss Neligan worked with 
the English Red Cross Society at 
Sedan and Metz 1870-1. For nearly 
twenty years she was head mistress 
of the Croydon High School for Girls. 

Anna Steese Richardson recently 
contributed a sprightly article to the 
New York World on “How Woman 
Suffrage Works in Colorado.” The 
conclusion reached by Mrs. Richard- 
son, after viewing Colorado women at 
close range, is that the ballot has not 
wrought radical changes in woman 
nature—they are just women. 

Mrs. Kate Wiggin, with 
the assistance Miss Charlotte 
Thompson, has written a play called 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” which 
Klaw & are preparing for 
production next autumn. The play is 
a dramatization of Mrs. Wiggin'’s two 

“Rebecca 
and “New 


Douglas 
of 


Erlanger 


stories, of Sunnybrook 


arm” Chronicles of Re- 
becca.” 

Mrs. William C. 
75 years old, and her 
Catherine A. Baker, 73 
returned 
the world and 
and the Orient. 
total 
e'ght 
last November. 

Mrs. 
etar 


Grant of Chicago, 


sister, Miss 


years old, have 


safely home after circling 


making tours in India 


Their travels made a 


of more than 30,000 miles in 


months since leaving Chicago, 


Fannie Merrill, held a 
route and for eighteen years had 
the mail 
Sundays over a long country road in 


wio 


carried every day except 





gine has resigned her posi- 
| Hom. She did the 


| ut having married a few months ago, 


not tire of work, 
with her husband to 
another place to live. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, elected the 
other day to the presidency of the 
South Shore Hospital Association, at 
Freeport, Long Island, expressed the 
hope that the society might some day 
be able to establish a chain of small 
hospitals on the island. She said: 
“Large hospitals sometimes get be- 
yond our control, as do large churches, 
and the results which are contemplat- 
ed are not always gained.” 


preferred to go 


Mrs. Helen J. Waterman, of Cleve- 
land, O., has been for two years chair- 
man of the Committee of Charities 
and Philanthropies for the National 
Council of Women. A speaker of re- 
putation, she publicly advocates wo- 
man suffrage and other reforms. She 
is editor of “The Search Light,” the 
official organ of the Christian League 
for the Promotion of Purity, and is 
head of the Purity League Mission 
Cleveland. She at present a 
candidate for the Board of Education 
of Cleveland. 


of is 


who has 
Polk, of 
the Civil Service Commission, has just 
been made executive clerk of the New 
York Police Department, at a salary 
of $3000 a year. In order not to for- 
feit her status in the classified ser- 
vice, she obtained a six months’ leave 


Miss Theresa G. 
been secretary to President 


Casey, 


of absence from the Civil Service 
Board. Only three women have oc- 
cupied positions of importance in 


Mulberry street, Colonel Michael Mur- 
phy, Theodore Roosevelt and Bernard 
J. York having had women secre- 
taries. 
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THE SEATTLE CONVENTICN. 








The National Suffrage Convention 
just held at Seattle proved to be one 
of the most interesting in our history. 
The large Plymouth Church, with its 
ample and commodious committee 
rooms, was admirably adapted for a 
place of meeting. There were good 
audiences, encouraging reports from 
the different standing and special 
committees, and a great deal of elo- 
quent speaking, which was received 
with enthusiastic applause. There 
was, of course, a fuller represeuta- 
tion than usual from the far Western 
States, and many bright, new faces 
in the convention. The preliminary 
arrangements had been carefully and 
skilfully made by the local suffragists 
and their committees had done a vast 
amount of work in making ready. 

One delightful feature was an au- 
tomobile ride given to the delegates, 
for many miles around the city and 
its suburbs, through glorious scenery. 
The senior editor of the Woman's 
Journal says it was the most wonder- 
ful ride that he ever took in his life, 
or ever expects to take. 

The Suffrage Day at the Alaska- 
Pacific-Yukon Exposition was greatly 
enjoyed. In the morning, on arriving 
at the Exposition, we found above the 
gate a big banner with the inscrip- 
tion, “Woman Suffrage Day.” [very 
person entering the grounds was pre- 
sented with a special button and a 
green-ribbon badge representing the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Wash- 
ington, “The Evergreen State.” High 
in the air over the Exposition grounds 
floated a large “Votes for Women” 
kite. All the toy balloons sold on the 
grounds that day were stamped with 
the words “Votes for Women,” and 
many of the delegates bought them 
and went around with them hovering 
over their heads like Japanese lan- 
terns,—yellow, red, white or green, 
but predominantly green, in honor of 
“The Evergreen State.” 

In the great auditorium, there was 


fine music by the Exposition band, 
with addresses of welcome from J. E. 
Chilberg, President, Louis VV. Buck- 
ley, Director of Ceremonies and 
Special Events, and R. W. Ray- 
mond, Assistant Director of Ex- 
ploitation, and brief speeches by 


Miss Shaw, Miss Gordon, Mrs. Upton, 
Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Stewart, Miss 
Clay, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Mrs. Gil- 
man and Prof. Potter. 

Mr. Raymond paid a high compli- 
ment to the “publicity work” of the 
suffragists. He said no other uasso- 
ciation that had been given a dy dur- 
ing the Exposition had thovght of 
having a banner over the zate, or of 
badging everybody’ entering the 
grounds on their day, or of flying a 
mammoth kite, or of announcing their 
meeting through megaphones, or of 
enlisting the airship. (An_ airship 
makes a flight over the Exposition 
grounds three times each day, and 
the local suffragists had arranged to 
suspend from it a green banner with 
“Votes for Women.” But the airship 
got wrecked against a tree, and our 
friends had to rely upon the kite.) 

After the morning exercises, the 
National officers were taken to the 
Education building and treated to an 
excellent lunch cooked and served by 
the domestic science class of the high 
school. 

In the afternoon there was a recep- 
tion in the magnificent great room oc- 
cupying the ground floor of the Wash- 
ington State building, with more ad- 
dresses of welcome by prominent men 
connected with the Exposition, and 
more short speeches by the visitors, 
and poetical recitations by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, the main 
stairway serving as an improvised 
rostrum. 

Later in the afternoon we were giv- 
en another reception, at the Idaho 
building, by the Idaho and Utah wo 
men, with more refreshments, served 
by motherly matrons and pretty girls, 
who assured us that woman suffrage 
had benefited the State and done no 


| damage to the home. 





Here we iad 
white and scarlet Idaho and Utah 
badges pinned to our shoulders, in 
addition to the green and yellow ones 
that we were already wearing. 

The Suffrage Day closed with a 
“Daylight Dinner” given us by the 
Washington E. S. A. at The Firs, the 
headquarters of the Y. W. C. A. on 
the grounds. Hundreds of suffragists 
sat down to table within the building 
and on the large verandah looking 
off over a delightful prospect. There 
were after-dinner speeches by Mrs. 
Bessie Isaacs Savage, Dr. Parker, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Ella S. Stew- 
art, Professor Potter, Mrs. Gilman and 
Miss Shaw. Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe 
during the last part of convention 
week was unfortunately ill with ton- 
silitis and was unable to be present. 

It was long after nightfall when ihe 
happy gathering broke up, and the 
visitors then had a chance to see the 
fairy-like spectacle of the Expositicn 
by night, with every building outlined 
in electric lights, the pools shimmer- 
ing, the fountain gleaming, and a se- 
ries of cascades coming down in foam, 
with electric light of a different color 
glowing through each one. 

The splendid setting of the conven- 
tion was a constant pleasure— the tall 
firs, the beautiful water and moun- 
tains and the wealth of flowers. Great 
bunches of sweet peas and of the 
enormous roses never seen but on the 
Pacific coast were constantly being 
handed up to the president and 
speakers in the course of the conven- 
tion by the pretty little pages. All 
the delegates agreed that the display 
of flowers on the grounds was more 
beautiful than they had seen at any 
previous Exposition. There were 
noble terraces lined with glowing 
geraniums, or delicate white daisies, 
or great sheets of velvety pansies, or 
poppies of the most vivid and ex- 
quisite hues. One of the finest ef- 
fects was produced by a giant bed of 
old-fashioned Sweet Williams of every 
imaginable shade. Some of the dele- 
gates from the Atlantic coast said it 
was worth coming clear across the 
continent just to see this flower gar- 
den. 

A disagreement which had _ been 





growing among the Washington suf- 
fragists came to a head just before 
our convention, and the Seattle pa | 
pers devoted much more space to this 
local discussion than they did to the 
proceedings of the National Conven- 
tion. This disagreement was the one 
unfortunate thing that cast a shadow 
over the convention. A fuller account 
of it will be given later. 

One pleasant feature, unprecedent- 
ed in the history of our conventions, 
was the reception of a telegram from 
Governor Vessey of South Dakota, 
wishing success to our cause, and 
inviting us to hold our next National 
Convention in that State. 

A. S. B. 


OUR NEW CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


The vacancy left by Miss Gordon’s 
retirement as corresponding secretary 
of the N. A. W. S. A. was filled at) 
Seattle by the election of Professor 
Frances Squire Potter, of the Minne- 
sota State University, a choice that 
gave general satisfaction. Those who 
are not already acquainted with our 
new corresponding secretary will be 
glad of some particulars in regard to 
her. 

Prof. Potter was the daughter of Dr. 
Trueman Squire of Elmira, N. Y., a 
physician of exceptional ability, dis- 
tinguished for his progressive ideas, 
who was given a medal by the French 
Academy of Medicine for the inven- 
tion of a valuable surgical instrument. 
He and his daughter were close com- 
panions, and it is from him that she 
inherits her uncommon ability. 

She is Professor of English Litera- 
ture at the University of Minnesota, 
where she is highly esteemed, and 
she is also in great demand for uni- 
versity extension lecture work. In 
her absence, her _ sixteen-year-old 
daughter keeps house for the family. 
Professor Potter has been the mother 
of four children, three of whom are 
living. 

She and Prof. Mary Gray Peck have 
been the main pillars of the College 
Equal Suffrage League at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Prof. Potter 
has lately organized a Workers’ 
League for Equal Suffrage. It is 
made up of self-supporting women, 
and is full of enthusiasm. She will 
be greatly missed by the Minnesota 
suffragists. 





Prof. Potter is the author of a 
novel, “The Ballingtons,” published 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston (price 
$1.18, postpaid), and of several plays, 
and she is now at work upon another 
novel. 

Prof. Potter was a great star at the 
Seattle convention. Her brilliant and 
original address on the College Even- 
ing aroused general admiration. It 
seemed to be the universal feeling 
that she would be a great acquisition 
to our Official Board if we cenld se- 
cure her. 

Prof. Mary Gray Peck, Associate 
Professor of English at the Minnesota 
State University, has been desirous to 
move to New York in order to be near 
her pareuts in their declining years. 
Professors Potter and Peck are old 
friends and wish to remain together; 
and the National Suffrage Association 
has been able to secure them both. It 
will be necessary to have a Head- 
quarters Secretary at the new Na- 
tional Headquarters in New York 
City. It has been arranged that Prof. 
Peck shall hold that position, and 
coijperate with Prof. Potter, who will 
move to New York to take up the 
work of National Corresponding Sec- 
retary. It is hoped that the National 
Association will be greatly strength- 
ened by securing the services of these 
two gifted and earnest women. 


A. S. B. 
THE “ETERNAL WOMANLY” 
PERSISTS. 


Cornelia Templeton Jewett, who 
writes entertainingly in the Union 
Signai of her journey from Chicago to 
Seattle with the suffragists, reaches 
this conclusion: 


“A journey across the continent re- 
veals many things to the close ob- 
server of his fellow travelers. In a 
company of 200 women there is, per- 
haps, much out of the ordinary to be 
revealed. In the present case we 
were impressed anew with the sound- 
ness of our personal and official creed; 
that professional women are, in the 
main, essentially womanly; that the 
development of intellect is not detri- 
mental to the house-wifely qualities 
that characterize the true woman. 
And when the inimitable Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, with whom we do 
not always agree, but for whose 
Damascus steel pen we have a keen 
admiration and a wholesome respect, 
told us, confidentially, that her bonnet 
and gown were fashioned by her own 
fingers; when she commented upon 
the ‘shiftlessness’ of the occasional 
woman whose lack of personal neat- 
ness and forethought detract from the 
comfort of the dressing room, en 
route, saying, as she vigorously 
scrubbed out the lavatory bowl, ‘I’m 
not supposed to be domestic in my 
tastes, but I am!’ and then, when we 
heard her, a few hours later, deliver 
from a public platform, a gem of a 
poem, her own composition, in which 
the philosophy of sages and the logic 
of a woman were combined,—we took 
heart anew for the task of educating 
the masculine world to a comprehen- 
sion of the fact that woman is not 
only half the race, but a half that can 
ill be spared from the councils of 
State as well as from those of the 
home.” 





PRESS POINTS. 





We turn with impatience and anger 
from the methods of British suffra- 
gettes. But at the back of the mind 
lies a suspicion that there is a shrewd 
method in this madness. British pub- 
lic opinion particularly has often to 
be shocked out of its sleep. The whole 
history of political reform shows that 
more enter in by violence than by 
prayer and fasting. It seems certain 
that the suffragettes have gained 
more ground by the turbulence of 
their agitation and the coveted dis- 
tinction of an easy martyrdom than 
could have been won in the same 
space of time by quiet and orderly ad- 
vocacy.—Toronto Daily News. 





Well, at least Edward does not turn 
down the suffragists. A direct appeal 
to the King caused an answer from 
him that the Home Secretary was the 
constitutional channel of communica- 
tion. and as a result that minister, H. 
J. Gladstone, who has refused to re- 
ceive the women, immediately gave 
them a courteous hearing. Edward is 
a great resource for those who want 
to be heard. When the government 
snubs them, he gives them their 
chance, as a King should.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 





A saner Fourth has halved the num- 
ber of deaths this year. We make no 
fight against noisy celebration, but 
much more limitation of the use of 
powder by children is desirable; and 
particularly the prohibiting of Inde- 
pendence noise before and after In- 
dependence Day.—N. Y. Independent. 





It is a woman who has successfully 
conducted an anti-noise crusade in 
New York, ard it is a woman who 
heads the Anti-Smoke League in 


Chicago and announces that this or- 
ganization is sure to force the Illinois 
Central Railroad into electrification.— 
joston Transcript. 





EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 





(Continued from page 113.) 


versity took on from them an enthusi- 
asm, life and vigor, a grace of culture, 
a deepening and broadening of knowl- 
edge which did not desert it through 
the stirring times of Elizabeth. The 
universities welcomed with rejoicing 
the separation of the English Church 
from the See of Rome, although their 
consent to Henry’s divorce had to be 
wrenched from them. Indeed, during 
the latter part of his reign, Henry 
himself regarded his universities with 
suspicion, as the hotbeds of national 
disloyalty. We surmise that at this 
period they were not too occupied in 
the acquisition of learning to form 
opinions about him and his perform- 
ances in literature and matrimony. 
Stiff-Necked Universities. 

If the sixteenth century universities 
were distasteful to the king on account 
of their stiff-necked and rebellious dis- 
position, they were none the less dis- 
tasteful to the aristocracy for their 
dangerous levelling tendency. In the 
Tudor reigns, and in the face of un- 
precedented Tudor despotism, the 
democratic spirit—always latent in a 
university—began to be marked. No 
bles sent up their sons. Poor men’s 
scns also went up. Prizes and honors 
were distributed among both. Wolsey, 
reputed to be the son of a butcher, 
first rose into prominence at Oxford, 
and he never forgot to be grateful for 
the chance of doing it. 

Enter National Life. 

In the seventeenth century, just as 
dynamically as Milton's “two-handed 
engine” obtrudes into the pastoral 
“Lycidas,” the English university 
thrusts itself into national life. Fur- 
thermore, the differentiation of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge which took place 
at the beginning of the Puritan war, 
has continued through many modifica- 
tions, down to the present time. Ox- 
ford became the stronghold of the 
king. Cambridge became the foster- 
mother of the commonwealth, of that 
small and weak offshoot which found 
its haven on the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and which pushed back, 
year by year, the threatening forests 
that hemmed in its feeble settlements 
until it had formed the New England 
commonwealth. That seventeenth 
century New England commonwealth 
has stamped itself indelibly on this 
continent. It is a thrilling thing to 
look over the annals of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, to see name after name 
come in with the word “Cambridge” 
written after it, and to remember that, 
at the time these names were coming 
in, Cambridge University was a nest 
of pestilent heretics and rebels. 


Flood of New Ideas. 

A century and a half after the civil 
war in England, and the revolution, 
inundating the frontiers of France, 
finally carried feudalism and mediae- 
valism into that bottomless ocean,— 
the past. It did more than this. It 
flooded a new age with wild, extrava- 
gant, unbridled, new ideas. Island 
England responded to the universal 
ferment of theory and emotion on the 
continent some twenty years later. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we feel the sudden leap of the 
pulse, rise of the temperature, which 
tells us that, at last, the fever has at- 
tacked the practical Anglo-Saxon. 
Cambridge was shocked out of its “ele- 
gies in a country church-yard” by the 
Phaeton-soul of Byron, which, how- 
ever headlong pitched its car of light, 
nevertheless dared to be a luminary 
and has enlightened the world; Ox- 
ford, too a-slumber to be thoroughly 
shocked, nevertheless became a kind 
of somnambulistie background for the 
anarchistic soul of Shelley. It is 
worthy of mention that Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, received in its libra- 
ry hall the statue of Byron which 
Westminster Abbey could find no 
niche for except in its cellar; and that 
Oxford woke up in the course of time 
and commemorated the young Shelley 
whom she had found unwelcome so 
long as he was alive. 

Enter the Woman Movement. 

It is at this nineteenii century revo- 
lutionary period that what is known 
as “the woman movement” began to 
stir the busy and defiant pens of uni- 
versity literary men. There is a 
rhyme of Byron's, familiar to you all, 
which I like better than I do the oft- 
quoted lines from Tennyson's “Prin- 
cess,” made use of today by speakers 
for women. In its literal sense it is 
out of date now, but, in an economic 
sense, it never will be out of date so 
long as women remain disfranchised. 


‘Mian’s love is of man’s life a thing 
apart. 
‘Tis woman’s whole existence; man 
may range 
The court, camp, chureh, the vessel, 
and the mart; 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in ex- 
change 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his 
heart, 
And few there are whom these can- 
not estrange; 
Men have all these resources, we but 
one, 
love again, and be 
done.” 


To again un- 


University a Barometer. 

Today the university may be regard- 
ed as the most sensitive barometer of 
national feeling. The young naturally 
take sides definitely, naturally are gov- 
erned by ideals. University professors, 
too, have a better chance than have 
most men and women to live up to 
their principles. In one sense their 
principles are their business. Wisdom 
and broad culture are their business, 
anyway, and in proportion to the ex- 
tent in which that wisdom and broad 





culture are brought near to the affairs 
of a nation, a university becomes a 
strategic point in a nation’s struggle 
for existence. 

Growing Democratization. 

It is needless to recall the terrific 
pressure of public opinion which re- 
sulted in the democratization of the 
American university. Once under way 
this democratization went on steadily. 
The evolution has been marked by 
two definite, historic occurrences of 
particular interest to us. I mean the 
admission of women into the American 
universities’ and the formation of the 
College Equal Suffrage League. 

Admission of Women. 

The admission of women began with 
Oberlin, then a provincial, pioneer in- 
stitution, religious in its purpose, and 
where the boys and girls did the work. 
From that time on, the West was com- 
mitted to the co-educational State Uni- 
versity. The influence set back east- 
ward. Women demanded admittance 
successively in this college and that 
college. It is to be remembered that 
they did not go in naturally and pleas- 
antly, but at the point of the sword 
and to the sound of the trumpet. And, 
today, the segregated college life of 
the East illustrates the “last entrench- 
ments of the middle ages.” Those 
monasteries and nunneries of learning 
crown the hill-tops from Boston to 
Washington, and “watch the star of 
intellectual empire westward take its 
way.” It is a curious fact that, al- 
though Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, does not yet confer university 
degrees upon the women graduated 
from Girton and Newnham Colleges, 
co-education at Cambridge, neverthe- 
less, is going on today in a manner, 
at once more intimate and more dig- 
nified than we find it existing at either 
Harvard or Columbia. One is tempted 
to prophesy along what lines educa- 
tional expansion will proceed in our 
Eastern States, and to wonder wheth- 
er some eminent woman's college— 
Bryn Mawr, for example—will not 
evolve a superiority, in the silent in- 
fluence of beauty and in certain lines 
of scholarship, to which men students 
eventually will seek their way. 

The Rising Tide. 

Following upon the culmination of 
the democratization of the university, 
we now see rising a tide which is as 
inevitable as was that first movement, 
which will bear the college woman, as 
it bears the college man, out of the 
fostering shelter of the college hall 
into the great welter of life, of full 
citizenship. 

A Benighted Dean. 

On one of my recent university ex- 
tension trips it was quoted to me from 
a woman dean of one of our Western 
colleges that President Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr had made a fatal mistake 
in policy in identifying herself with 
an Intercollegiate Suffrage League. In 
the opinion of this dean the stand 
taken by the president of Bryn Mawr 
would result in the ruin of her insti- 
tution because “so many of our gen- 
tlewomen will object to send their 
daughters there.” I did not stop to 
quibble about the interpretation of the 
word “gentlewoman.” I knew what 
she meant. She had an idea that Bryn 
Mawr would lose socially. Now it is 
just here, I have reason to believe, the 
dean showed her utter failure in 
statesmanship. President Thomas has 
achieved an historic position, not in 
the obscure annals of any exclusive 
acagemie club, but in the almanac of 
the educational evolution of the world. 
I may add, if it is of consequence, that 
the mind which can forecast the fu- 
ture always can count safely on the 
ultimate social success which seemed 
to this Western dean so glittering. I 
am sorry to say that this Western 
dean of women is in a co-educational 
institution. Had she happened to be 
at Vassar—in which institution I un- 
derstand the president is not cordial to 
the College Suffrage League—one 
might make allowances for her. But 
she is in an institution from which 
we have a right to demand better 
things. At the very time when the 
Eastern colleges are awaking to the 
future, is it not absurd that a woman 
in a Western institution—the kind 
that pinched those Eastern colleges 
awake—should begin to talk in her 
sieep? 

Education and Citizenship. 

The fathers of this country saw that 
education must be wide open and that 
citizenship must be wide open. These 
two things go hand in hand, and, if 
either of them falls, our democracy 
collapses with it. The strategic posi- 
t‘on of the university in this civiliza- 
tion and this age is of incalculable im- 
portance. We have reached the point 
in our democratization when it be- 
hooves every academician to know 
this: If the brain of the United States 
cannot find a free, inspirational, prac- 
tical life for everybody in the Ameri- 
can university, why, then the brain of 
the country will stay away from the 
university until those moss-covered 
owl-towers crumble into rubbish! If 
the American college wishes to con- 
tinue, it is the pride of citizenship, the 
pride of an enlightened democracy, 
which the American college must fos- 
ter. Since the colleges of America 
epened to women, nothing so vital to 
the nourishment of this spirit has hap- 
pened as is the formation of the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League, and with 
this recognition I close my historical 
survey. 

The College Suffrage League. 

The Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League is but one year old. Doubtless 
we shall make short-sighted mistakes. 
But, standing as we do in the magnifi- 
cent priority, at the very touching- 
point of town-interests and gown-in- 
terests so Icng struggling through 
martyrdom aid revolution to come to- 
gether, at once a university organiza- 
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tien and a political organization, truiy 
eur dazzling opportunity, cur exquisite 
privilege, ought to be seen and esti- 
mated at full value by every college 
woman and every college man in this 
nation. 

Open to Men. 

Owing to the statesmanship of Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, our League, 
from the beginning, is left open to 
men. This policy saves us from 
changing our constitution later, or, 
because of exclusiveness, from provin- 
cial sequestration. All colleges of good 
standing are included in this League, 
small and large, rural and urban, co- 
educational and segregate. 

A Creeping Paralysis. 

Each of these types has its particu- 
lar advantage, and in these several 
advantages all may share. Moreover, 
the formation of this Suffrage League 
in the colleges has come opportunely, 
for it confronts a creeping paralysis 
of conservatism. that is threatening 
our democratized higher education. 
Its reward may be more beautiful than 
many college. women concerned yet 
dream, for we, who are close to the 
State institutions, know that woman’s 
freedom in these already is challenged, 
and that the time is coming when we 
shall need our vote to keep ourselves 
what more heroic women than we have 
won for us. There is abroad in our 
country a selfish indifference to the in- 
evitable principle of democracy, and 
the American college has not escaped 
this degeneracy. We, who have not 
fought for our advantages, realize 
neither the advantages nor their ac- 
companying responsibilities, and I am 
sometimes startled to note how in- 
stinctively, on certain occasions, one 
turns to the working-women’s organi- 
zations rather than to the college wo- 
men’s organizations, for both ready 

‘and intelligent public activities. 
What the League Stands For. 

Now there are certain definite things 
for which a college woman registers 
herself in joining this League. Five 
of these I wish to suggest tonight. 

A Return of Energy. 

First, a direct return to the country 
of the energy which it has trained. 
All mechanical engineers know that 
energy is wasted whenever it is trans- 
formed. Educational thinkers have 
come to know this, too. A woman’s 
whole education today is toward di- 
rect results. More than that, she has 
been educated away from the old in- 
direct ideal of the boarding-school. 
There she was taught to be a persua- 
sive ornament. Now she is taught to 
be an individual mind, will and con- 
science, and to use these in acting 
herself. I hold that there is no more 
graphic illustration of inconsistent 
waste than the spectacle of a college- 
trained woman falsifying her entire 
education by shying away from suf- 
frage. 

A Transition Time. 

It would be interesting, had we the 
time, to trace the evolution of woman- 
hood to its modern expression. Suf- 
fice it to say that the great age of in- 
dustrialism, the dawn of which age 
swept away periwigs, satin knicker- 
bockers, ornamental swords, elaborate 
bows and pages of friendly corre- 
spondence, from the daily life of men, 
has sobered its women also. It is re- 
lentlessly pulling out the tail-feathers 
of its peacocks and birds of Paradise. 
We older college women are not its 
children, for we were cradled and 
nursed in the traditions of an earlier 
age. We are the women of a transition 
type, and our chance of survival in tie 
social and political life of today de- 
pends upon our ability to follow the 
spirit of life. My life-work brings me 
in contact with the real children of 
the industrial age, the daughters of a 
social and economic evolution so vast 
and far-sweeping that it requires a 
great courage to view rt undismayed. 
These young women are living in the 
roar of the present. The song of the 
past uplifts and ennobles them, but 
they hear it but fitfully. They are con- 
fronted by a spectacle to which many 
of the older women are blind. They 
see old maxims, mottoes, morals, tim- 
idities being tossed into limbo, and, if 
we have nothing but the past to offer 
them, they well may stand appalled at 
‘he strength and the irreverence of 
our giant democracy! New problems. 


new light, new forces, a new world, | 


are topping down the past, and tradi- 
tion may be very little help to them, 
You who have daughters cannot ig 
nore this. You may send your daugh- 
ters to a coeducational college, or to 
a convent. You may push them out 
into industrialism or tie them to your 
apron-strings; but these new problems 
they will have to meet either directly 
or indirectly. Now the old type of 
education, it is true, did develop a 
type of loveliness in womeéu that is 
imperishable. The American girl of 
today, in her literature class-room, 
looks on that type of loveliness in the 
persons of Hermione and Imogene, 
and she is haunted by it. She feels 
herself hard and crude in its presence. 
More than any man can long after it 
for her. she longs after loveliness her- 
self. But she knows, even as she 
longs, that that type of loveliness is 
not the type of loveliness of the wo- 
men of the great democracy, for that 
type is linked to helplessness and 
loneliness! 
Help the Younger Women. 

It is for the older college women 
of today to understand and help these 
younger women. Don’t set up barriers 
in their way. Rejoice, and let them 
see vou rejoice, that a greater type of 
loveliness is on the way, and that, tur- 
thermore, when this age has run its 
fill, beauties, too, will reappear which 
now are sleeping “in the winter of our 


discontent.” Tell these young women | 





their loveliness will come later in life, 
it will be less ephemeral; that it will 
be founded on freedom, not on repres- 
sion; that it will be dynamic, not lat- 
ent; that it will consist of maturity 
of judgment, ripeness of will, the ‘ree 
play of the aesthetic faculties ade- 
quately trained, and that the direct 
expression of it will be in a citizen- 
ship as steadfast, self-sacrificing and 
unconquerable as any our American 
commonwealth has seen since the days 
of the religious colonists. 
Dare to Reason. 

Second: Having had the highest ad- 
vantages, the college woman registers 
herself for a leading position in the 
greatest social movement of her age. 
The time has gone by when a college 
woman can be allowed to be non-com- 
mittal on this subject. If she has not 
thought about equal suffrage she now 
must do so, exactly as persons >f in- 
telligence were compelled to think 
about slavery in the time of Garrison, 
or about the reformation in the time 
of Martin Luther. And as to those who 
try to get out of it, I believe it not un- 
fitting to quote Thomas Huxley’s fa- 
mous sentence: “He who will not rea- 
son is a bigot; he who dare not rea- 
son is a coward; he who cannot rea- 
son is a fool.” 

Protect Working Women. 

Third: The protection of the army 
of working women. The college wo- 
man cannot live longer to herself 
alone. She must become acquainted 
with the overwhelming statistics re- 
lating to working women, and she 
must stand with the working women. 
I never shall forget the revelations 
that came to me ten years ago when 
I became a working woman. Up to 
that time I had gone downtown at 
nine in the morning to do my market- 
ing. I met a circle of familiar faces 
day after day. I always had a seat in 
the trolley-car. Suddenly I began to 
go out at seven in the morning, or at 
six, if there were blizzards. I stood 
on the back platform of the trolley- 
cars when the thermometer was 20 
degrees below zero, or I walked, and 
I saw an entirely different population, 
a new world, out on the streets of 
Minneapolis! I had not known before 
that such a world existed. How many 
of them there were! Some happy, 
some unhappy, as I learned when grad- 
ually I came to know them. At mid- 
night in our great cities another class 
of working women is abroad, among 
whom you will not find one happy 
face. We know still less of these wo- 
men, and that little only by hearsay, 
for the barriers between them and us 
have been opaque. But college women 
know that the poet of Hermione and 
Imogene has held his mirror up to 
them also, that DeQuincey was 
haunted till his death by the sorrows 
of one of them, and that Rudyard 
kipling has registered a word of pity 
for them. These women, too, em- 
braced in secret, spat upon in public, 
have suffered at the courts of men. 

I do not know of any one woman 
who has given up her life to the bet- 
terment of conditions among women 
and children who is not a suffragist. 

“Feminization” No Reproach. 

Fourth: The control of the educa- 
tion of the rising generation. It is the 
college woman into whose hands this 
education has been entrusted, and it 
is her fault if “feminization” becomes 
a term of reproach. She could, if she 
would, make that term go down to 
Time a term of glory! But she never 
can do this if she remains disfran- 
chised, for two reasons. She will not 
be in an adequate economic position, 
disfranchised, to do her best work, and 
her pupils will not respect her, dis- 
franchised, as they would if she had 
equal rights with men. It is the teach- 
er’s attitude toward herself which is 
adopted by the pupil. Look as you 
will, the position of our teachers under 
the present system is a humiliating 
one. They are nine-tenths of them 
women. But nine-tenths of the high 
salaried positions are held by men. 
This is a premium put upon a physical 
force that is not used. Men do not 
strap their boys any longer, but we 
pay them a high price because their 
grandfathers did. If they are not so 
nervous as are women it is to be re- 
membered that they do not do so 
much work and that they are better 
paid for what they do do. As nerves 
are a state of mind, one is not apt to 
be nervous when confident and con- 
tented. 

It has been my own experience that 
I never have been so nervous as dur- 
ing those unhappy days when I did 
not know where the next meal was 
coming from. 

Simian Chivalry. 

The fifth thing for which the college 
woman registers herself, to which I 
shall speak, is this: It devolves upon 
the college woman more than upon 
any other one type to face and con- 
quer a retarding tendency which is 
becoming marked in this country, and 
which is in direct opposition to a 
world-wide movement in other coun- 
tries. I refer to the anti-feminization 
movement. Dr. Stanley Hall has given 
voice to it in education. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott quavers about it in religion. 
The committee on Tariff Revision is 
an example of it in politics. When 
the women of this country sent a peti- 
tion to the committee against raising 
the duties on certain necessities of life 
of which they were the chief consum- 
ers, if newspaper reports are correct, 
the chairman said: “It doesn’t make 


-any difference whether these women 


send in a petition signed by 500 or 
5000 names. They will receive no 
consideration. Let them talk things 
over in their clubs and other organiza- 
tions. This will occupy them and do 
no one any harm; but it will not af- 


to take to heart the parable of the } fect the tariff.” On the same day the 
ugly duckling. Tell them that, though committee accorded a respectful and 


| deferential hearing to a deputation of 
the lumbermen of the country. This 
is the chivalry which we sometimes 
are requested to foster. We are told 
that it will disappear if women get the 
ballot. I believe it would. I believe 
that the tariff committee would treat 
us very differently. 
No Time for Reaction. 

This discrimination against woman, 
the vague feeling that she has been al- 
lowed to get on too fast, get out of 
control, that she has slipped into too 
large activities while the good man 
slept, has come upon us at the very 
time when Scandinavia and Germany 
and England are getting rid of their 
Simian chivalry. Contemporaneouslv 
with the deliverances of the aged 
Stanley Hall, the barons of the tariff 
committee, and that emotional voice 
from “The Outlook,” the Reichstag of 
Germany, in view of the preponder- 
ance of women over men in the na- 
tion, is affirming larger privileges to 
them. This is not the psychological 
moment for a reactionary crusade. It 
is notorious that America, which once 
was the progressive nation, has been, 
for a generation, in a comatose state 
in the matter o: social ideas. It is 
high time that our college women 
should stand solid against the blind 
superstition, whose mother is fear 
and whose father is egoism, that 
women cannot be trusted in public 
matters. 


Our Greatest Move. 

In closing, I wish to suggest what 
I believe to be the greatest move 
which American college women could 
make today, a greater move, even, 
than that made by the last generation 
in establishing social settlements. 
Our old charitable, and our more re- 
cent philanthropical, movements have 
been a wonderful school for women, 
but, unless they readjust themselves 
to the political movements of the 
coming age, they will be sidetracked 
from the highway of modern thought. 
Looking the situation square in the 
face, do we not see a foundation of 
physical and financial force upon 
which modern society rests, and, 
reared upon this, a temple of charity 
and philanthropy which is introduced 
to give sympathy and reverence to 
the system? Do not these play into 
each other’s hands? Power contrib- 
utes money to Philanthropy. Philan- 
thropy uses the money to stave off 


revolution. Now this is not the result 
which Philanthropy aims at. Sup- 
pose for a moment, however, that 


every philanthropical organization of 
today should suddenly throw down its 
tools and stop work. How long do 
you think the governments of the 
world would stand? Six months? 
Three months? They would go down 
like a pack of cards, unless they made 
haste to do what charity has been do- 
ing hitherto. Kngland is shrewd 
enough to see it, and her government 
has made State provision for the na- 
tion’s worn-out workers. This is not 
charity or philanthropy. It is justice. 
It is automatic. Along with this 
growing vision of tue popular func- 
tion of government and the conse- 
quent discarding of the old charity 
idea, the last act in the achievement 
of democracy is rising to its climax. 
The heroic struggle of the women of 
England for full citizenship is, I think, 
the most dynamic world-event since 
our own civil war, and it publicly 
marks the change from the old pallia- 
tive philanthropy, which was chiefly 
carried on by women, to their new 
conception that they should carry on 
those activities through the impartial 
government rather than through the 
emotional, unequal and financially in- 
secure medium of private subscrip- 
tion. Ten years ago many of these 
women would have been visiting 
nurses, and Toynbee Hall philanthro- 
pists, and guild-workers. Now they 
are working for the ballot. 
The English Women’s Fight. 

It is undeniable that the struggle 
of the English women, falsely repre- 
sented as it has been by the press, 
nevertheless has stirred the souls of 
women all over the world. The ro- 
bust advertising of suffrage which .t 
has caused has ushered in a last great 
wave of propaganda. The National 
Suffrage Association, at its headquar- 
ters at New York City—the press cen- 
ter of the world—will be able to util- 
ize this propaganda at the psychologi- 
cal moment. \vnile this is on, under 
the shadow of it, could not our college 
women get under way another and 
different movement which is bound to 
come, and which when it does come, 
will be permanent? It is a movement 
in which men will have to bear their 
share of responsibility, sooner or 
later, if democracy is to be a success. 

The Political Movement. 

Let us call it the political move- 
ment. This settlement shall be a cen- 
ter whose workers are _ interested 
directly in non-partisan local politics. 
It shall be a centre of education for 
those who have been to college and 
those who have not. I mean just that 
kind of education which the pulpit, 
university and social settlement, to a 
certain extent at least, have had to 
keep out of. It shall be the business 
of workers to know every candidate 
for political office, his fitness or un- 
fitness. Together, the workers should 
know every voter and his wife, map- 
ping out the wards of the city among 
them. If the city is too large for one 
headquarters, there should be ramifi- 
cations, like nerves from the brain, to 
ward settlements. If we have influ- 
ence we should be making our sutiu- 
ence felt in an organized manner; and 
as soon as we get the vote,—which it 
should be our distinct object to get,— 
we will be in a position to make it 








count. These settlements must not be 
dependent upon rich subscribers or 
upon any existing pol..cal forces in 
our towns. They can work noiseless- 
ly and economically. There is a fed- 
eration of Negro women in this coun 
try whose dues are ten cents a year. 
So far as it goes it is in an inde- 
pendent position, and its programs, 
one of which I have heard, are cred- 
itable. We have a Workers’ Suffrage 
League in Minneapolis, whose dues 
are thirty cents a year, the plates at 
whose banquets are fifteen cents. 
Each member is pledged to bring in 
one,—and we are expecting to change 
it to three,—new members each year, 
or pay a one dollar fine. We are in- 
creasing enthusiastically in numbers 
and we are not threatened by any 


malefactors of great wealth. An or- 
ganization, like an individual, can 
never feel itself in an impregnable 


position so long as it is dependent, as 
are many of our sociai settlements, 
upon charity; however comforting 
may be the palliative philanthropy 
which it is enabled to achieve at the 
sufferance of its silent dictators. 
Women will not find themselves 
either socially or philanthropically 
until they find themselves indepen- 
dent political factors in the superb 
hope that lies in a real democracy, 
Modern Machinery. 
Nor let the college woman be afraid 


of that current word-symbol—ma- 
chinery! Instinctively she will dread 
it. To her it means jangle, jar, grind, 


mistakeS, breaks, bloodshed. She has 
memorized by heart: “Beauty is 
Truth, Truth Beauty. That is all we 
know and all we need to know.” 

And to her, machinery is not beau- 
tiful. But let her go once into the 
power house of the Calumet and Hec- 
la mine. She will find herself in a 
great hall of machinery at the centre 
of which is the largest wheel in the 
world. This machinery is going at 
lightning speed, but in the midst of 
a stupendous silence. It is a demon- 
stration of power so sure, so perfect- 
ly adjusted, that it moves with the 
stillness of the earth whirling on its 
axis. No jangle, no jar, no grind, no 
mistakes, no breaks, no unguarded 
dangers. The only way one knows it 
is going is by the wind that rushes 
from those still wheels—swift to mo- 
tionlessness. There is a poetry about 
that machinery. That is what ma- 
chinery ought to be. 

The thing for us all to be afraid of 
is antiquated machinery, wheels 
which slip their cogs and are doomed 
to fly into pieces like bombs; machin- 
ery which does not use the energy of 
society, and, therefore, is dangerous 
for society; in short, exactly the kind 
of machinery which our political sys- 
tem has now! But if the American 
university keeps its eyesight, and 
dares to do what it sees is the one 
true and beautiful thing to do, it not 
only can perfect, but it can lift our 
whole political machinery, and sus- 
tain it in the upper air. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





lowa. 





At an election in Waterloo on the 
question of the municipal ownership 
of the city waterworks 1,513 voted— 
1,036 for, 457 against. This is the 
third time that the women of Water- 
loo have voted; once on the establish- 
ment of public libraries and once on a 
large sewer undertaking. In all three 
instances the issues were carried. 
But having voted that money shall be 
expended for the city, women have no 
voice in how it shall be expended. 
The lowa Woman's Standard says edi- 
torially: 

The women of Iowa vote taxes to 
pay for schoolhouses, to establish 
libraries, to build sewers, to purchase 
public utilities, and in doing so they 
do well, but they should remember 
that they have no voice as to how 
their monies shall be expended in the 
management and administration of 
these public utilities. They have no 
voice in the election of the men into 
whose hands they vote their finances. 
‘therefore the fight for full and com- 
plete equal suffrage must be con- 
tinued. 


Many friends will sympathize with 
Mrs. Sarah Ware Whitney, in the 
loss of her husband, G. A. Whitney, 
who died on June 9, at Los Angeles, 
Cal. He was one of Iowa's pioneers 
and lived the greater part of his life 
in Waterloo. He is survived by his 
wife, Sarah Ware Whitney, for many 
years the proprietor of The Woman’s 
Standard, well known as an earnest 
equal suffragist by all Iowa suffrage 
workers, and equally well known in 
Pasadena and Los Angeles as an ad- 
vocate of every measure or reform 
looking toward the welfare of hu- 
manity. 





New Hampshire. 





The Berlin Equal Rights Club held 
its annual meeting on June 23d, and 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. M. E. Corbett; vice- 
president, Mrs. S. D. Libby; secretary, 
Mrs. Flora Fogg; treasurer, Mrs. 
Lydia Ells. Through the courtesy of 
Mrs. C. E. Green the monthly meet- 
ings of the past year have been held 
in her parlors, and an invitation to 





continue was cordially extended the 
club by Mrs. Green. The retiring 
president, Mrs. Ella M. S. Tandberg, 
reported that monthly meetings had 
been regularly held,—a special one in 
remembrance of the 90th birthday of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Over 4,000 
pages of suffrage literature had been 
distributed during the year. 

Letters and literature had been 
sent to all Coos county legislators, 
asking them if they favored municipal 
suffrage for women, and to those giv- 
ing their reasons for not favoring it a 
second letter was written, objections 
answered and special literature en- 
closed. There were thirty-three in 
all. Through the courtesy of the prin- 
cipal of the Berlin High school, a de- 
bate tn suffrage was held by the 
sophomore class, and the victory was 
given the affirmative, which was con- 
ducted by the girls, while the nega- 
tive was taken by the boys. 

The club voted to send a represen- 
tative to the hearing before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of House and Sen- 
ate at Concord, and Mrs. Tandberg was 
chosen, speaking also before the Tem- 
perance Committee as State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for the W. C. T. 
U., and at Boston, the previous day, 
before the Joint Committee thers, at 
the request of Miss Elizabeth Gurdon, 
who ably conducted the hearing. In 
this way the Berlin club has kept in 
touch with the progressive work go- 
ing on, and while not a large club, is 
healthy and interested in the work. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Nellie Holbrook Blinn. 
Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn, a noted 
suffragist and a valued friend of Miss 
Anthony’s, died July 4, at her home in 
San Francisco. Mrs. Blinn was born 
in Salem, New Hampshire, the oldest 
child of Albert Holbrook and Lucy 
Laton. Her father was a distin- 
guished lawyer, her mother of English 
descent. Mrs. Blinn, then Nellie Hol- 
brook, was educated at Barre Acad- 
emy, Vermont, and at sixteen she was 
teaching school. 
She came to San Francisco the lat- 
ter part of 1868. Here she taught 
school a while, and here she met 
Charles Henry Blinn. They were mar- 
ried in 1870. Holbrook Blinn, their 
only child, is leading man for Mrs. 
Fiske, inheriting his mother’s his- 
trionic power. She was a friend of 
John McCullough and Lawrence Bar- 
rett, who induced her to go on the 
stage, where she made a decided suc- 
cess. Her greatest triumph was when 
Sheridan engaged her as his leading 
lady in tragedy. 
Afterward she was induced to be- 
come a political speaker and spoke in 
turn, with Ingersoll, Blaine, Logan, 
Garfield and Morton. 
She was ex-president of the Cali- 
fornia W. S. A. and greatly beloved, 
as the flowers and music testified at 
her funeral. The services were con- 
ducted by Mr. H. Pierce. 


This Week 


we shall continue our Mid-Summer 
Markdown Sale of odd and broken 
lots of Men’s and Hoys’ Clothing 
which opened on Tuesday. 


Men’s Sack Suits 


Reduced to 


$15, $20, $25, $30 
Youths’ Sack Suits 


Reduced to 


$15, $18, $20, $25 


Knickerbccker 
Suits 


Reduced to 


$8, $9, $10, $12 


Juvenile Sailor and 
Russian Suits 


Reduced to 


$3, $4, $5 
Juvenile Wash Suits 


Reduced to 
$1.50, $2, $2.50 


N B—On these Marked-Down 
Suits we shall be obl ged to mukea 
charge to cover the cost of altera- 
tions should any be desired. 


MACULLAR 
PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 








Boys’ 
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ARTFUL YOUNG BARNEY KEHOE. 





By T. A. Daly. 





Will ye be for the Gap o’ Dunloe, 
I dunno? 
Oh! I’m glad o’ that same! 

All the tourists think shame 
To be missin’ the Gap o’ Dunloe— 
They do so. 

Now then whishper! Mayhap 

When ye come on the Gap 
Ye'll be seein’ a lass 
On the side o’ the pass 
That'll ax for the toll. 
She’s a dacint good soul, 
Though the eyes of her twinkle so 
droll. 
Well, ye’ll pay her the tax 
An’ ye'll wink an’ ye'll ax: 
“Would ye marry young Barney 
Kehoe?” 
’Tis a bit of a joke 
That the folk love to poke 
At the lass o’ the Gap o’ Dunloe. 


An’ it’s where whin ye’ve done wid 
Dunloe 
Will ye go? 
Ye'll be wise to come back 
By this very same thrack, 
For there’s little that’s back o’ Dun- 
loe— 
There is so, 
Sure, the hills are so bare 
There's no scenery there 
Like the kind that ye find 
On this side, d’ye mind? 
So I'll watch for the day 
Whin ye’re passin’ this way 
Jist to hear what the lass had to 
say, 
When she made her reply 
To the wink o’ yer eye 
An’ yer joke at the Gap o’ Dunloe— 
Is it who may I be? 
Ye'll find me, d’ye see, 
If ye’ll ask for young Barney Kehoe. 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 





VOTES FOR WOMEN. 





In order to obtain accurate informa- 
tion regarding the “militant” move- 
ment for woman suffrage in England 
and an understanding of the spirit 
and purposes of the more than 50,000 
members of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, American suffragists 
need read the London Weekly 
Journal, “Votes for Women.” The 
issue for July 2 gives full accounts of 
the special deputation of women to 
the House of Commons on the even- 
ing of June 29, for the purpose of pre- 
senting a petition to the Prime Minis- 


to 


ter. 

While believers in woman’s enfran- 
chisement in both England and Amer- 
the wisdom of 
the extreme measures taken by the 
“suffragettes” it but fair to keep 
in mind that the immediate question 
is “the right the 
tition the King.” Because of the re- 
peated 1efusal of Premier Asquith to 


ica are divided as to 
is 


of subjects to pe- 


receive a deputation asking for the 
vote for women, the suffragettes be- 


lieve themselves justified in making 
tumultuous demonstrations. 

In a letter received at this office 
Mrs. Ethel Snowden writes: 

The great deputaticn of the 29th of 
June has done its work. The number 
oft prisoners is 112, of whom 8 are 
men. They have all been remanded, 
aiter a brilliant two hours’ defence 
which was not reported by our partial 
press. The legality of their claim to 
the right of petition is to be tested in 
the Law Courts, and the fact of there 
being any doubt is, to my mind, a jus- 
tification of their attempt. The depu- 
tation was limited to 9 because they 
wished to observe the House of Com- 
mons regulation which has set the 
limit of those who may approach the 
House in company at 10. 

I saw the whole thing, although, as 
you know, my position on the Execu- 
tive of the Constitutional society 
makes it impossible for me, in loyalty 
to my society, to take an active part. 
The women behaved magnificently. 
So did the police, very many of whom 
are absolutely sympathetic. The 
crowd was very sympathetic, and any 
attempt to give a contrary impression 
can only be done by violating the 
truth. 

The most depressing part of the af- 
fair was the vision of well-dressed 
anti-suffragists in the crowd, most of 
them in comfortable automobiles, 
sneering and laughing at the futile 
struggles of that brave little band of 
women. 

When Mrs. Pankhurst was arrested, 
several members of Parliament 
cheered the police and clapped their 
hands. This is something of the 
chivalry they are so fond of boasting 
about. 

The following morning, the women 
who had been arrested and bailed out 
presented themselves the Bow 
street police court. After lengthy ar- 
guments for and against the question 
ot their right to present a petition to 
the Premier, which was raised by Mrs. 
Pankhurst, the magistrate adjourned 
all the cases, 116 in all, until July 9, 
and the women were released on their 
own recognizances. 

On July 9 Sir Albert De Rutzen, 
chief magistrate of the metropolitan 


at 


police court at London, decided 
against the suffragettes on the point 
raised by Mrs. Pankhurst, regarding 
the right to present a petition to 
Premier Asquith, and the court sen- 
tenced Mrs. Pankhurst to pay a fine 
of $25 or go to prison for a month 
on the charge of resisting the police. 
Mrs. Havefield, daughter of Lord 
Abinger, was given the same sentence 
‘as Mrs. Pankhurst. Both the women 
notified the court of their intention 
to appeal from the judgment, and they 
were released by the magistrate on 
promising to abstain from sending 
further deputations to the House of 
Commons during the present session. 

According to recent press dis- 
patches fifteen women have been sent 
to Holloway jail for breaking windows 
during the demonstration on June 29, 
and at last accounts had _ revolted 
against treatment as ordinary crim- 
inais, refusing to eat, to put on prison 
garb or to keep silence. Miss Wallace 
Dunlop, who recently was sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment in the Hol- 
loway jail for posting notices on the 
walls of the Houses of Parliament, 
started the starvation policy. She was 
discharged on July 8 after she had re- 
fused food for 91 hours. Miss Dun- 
lop had only been in prison five days. 

Meanwhile, on the evening of July 
&, a deputation of suffragettes led by 
Mrs. Despard, was granted a cour- 
teous audience by the Home Secre- 
tary, the Right Honorable H. J. Glad- 
stone. After hearing arguments and 
reading their petition, the Home Sec- 
retary made a sympathetic speech, ex- 
pressing regret at the present in- 
volved situation, and the belief that 
the matter would finally be settled 
and in a way satisfactorily to women. 

Mr. Gladstone explained that he 
could do nothing to commit the gov- 
ernment. He admitted that the peti- 
tion was an argument for an audience, 
and promised to refer it to the King. 

With this interview the women have 
scored a point in their fight for the 
contention that they have a constitu- 
tional right to present a petition to a 
responsible minister of the crown. 
They appealed directly to the King, 





who informed them that the Home 
Secretary was the constitutional chan- 
nel of communication and his Majesty 
apparently followed this up with a 
hint that Mr. Gladstone would be ad- 
vised to receive the deputation. 














RESOLUTIONS. 
1. The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in this its 
forty-first annual meeting, rejoices 
|at the continued progress of the 
|}cause at home and abroad. Dur- 
|ing che past year Michigan has 


g ven votes to her tax-paying women 
|upon questions of taxation and the 
| granting of franchises, Washington, 
| Oregon, and South Dakota have sub- 





amendments, Denmark has given wo- 
men who are tax-payers or wives of 
tax-payers votes for all publie officers 
except members of Parliament, 
gium has given to women engaged in 
commerce votes for the “Conseils des 
Prudhommes,” and Victoria, Australia, 
has given votes to all women in all 
elections. 

2. We rejoice in the enlightened pub- 
lic spirit shown by the women of our 
four enfranchised States, as evidenced 
by their general exercise of the suf- 
frage and by the recent re-election by 
the women of Colorado of Judge Lind- 
sev of the Juvenile Court over the 
rival candidates of both political par- 
ties. 

3. We congratulate the women of 
Great Britain upon their gallant fight 
for the Parliamentary franchise. 

4. We affirm that the movement for 
woman suffrage is but a part of the 
great struggle for human liberty, and 
that the enfranchisement of women is 
necessary for their own individual de- 
velopment. as well as for the greatest 
good of the home, the State, and the 
nation. 

5. We heartily commend the forma- 
tion of “Voters’ Leagues for woman 
suffrage,” in order thereby to secure 
legis'ative majorities. 

6. We favor equal pay for women 
and men for equal work, in all pub- 
lic and private employments. 

7. We urge the enactment of the 
Initiative and Referendum. 

8. We thank the National and State 
Granges, the National and State Fed- 
erations of Labor, and all other State 
and National organizations of men or 
of women that have endorsed Votes 
for Women. 

9. We affirm that the startling reve- 
lation of the existence of an organ- 
ized slave-traffic in young girls fur- 
nishes a tremendous object lesson on 
the need of woman’s vote; and we 
urge ali liberty-loving men and wo- 
men to work against the compulsory 
subjection of any human being to a 
life of vice. 

10. We recognize the need for more 
manu] and industrial training in our 
public schools, especially for boys and 
girls between the ages of 12 and 16 
years. 





11. And whereas existing child-slav- 
ery is a menace to the welfare of the 
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nation, and whereas the great diver- 
sity of the laws of the States regard- 
ing child-labor and compulsory educa- 
tion makes it almost impossible to 
deal effectively with these problems, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we favor uniform 
State laws for child-labor and com- 
pulsory education. 

12. That the United States, being 
unhampered by European complica- 
tions and dangers and without an 
enemy in the world, should take the 
lead in an international movement for 
the limitation of the crushing burden 
of armaments, which now consumes 
one-third of our national expenditure, 
which lessen our possibility of useful 
leadership, is inconsistent with the 
Hague principle, and with our treaties 
of peace and arbitration, and we favor 
the appropriation by Congress of a 
Peace Budget to be used in promoting 
friendly international relations. 

13. We recall with affectionate re- 
gret the decease during the past year 
of many dear and valued co-workers; 
among others, of Mrs. Hannah T. Voll- 
mer of Illinois, Mariana T. Folsom of 
Texas, Mrs. Jessica Colman Romaine 
and Miss Anna Dixey of Louisiana, 
and Mrs. Anna G. Fowler of Ohio. 

14. We thank the press of Seattle 
and of the State for reports of our 
proceedings, the citizens of Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Spokane for generous 
hospitality, the clergymen and public 
officers who have taken part in our 
proceedings, the trustees of the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church for the 
use of their building, the managers of 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
for the use of the Auditorium and the 
holding of a Woman Suffrage Day, the 
railroads for reduced fares, the own- 
ers of automobiles, the local commit- 
tees of the Washington State Suffrage 
Association, the musicians, the Bon 
Marche for decorations, the steamboat 
company for excursions, the ushers 
and pages, and all others who have 
contributed to the usefulness and suc- 
cess of our Convention. 


ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Several college women were among 
those arrested for taking part in the 
great “suffragette’ demonstration in 
London on the evening of June 29th. 
One of these, Miss Lucy Burns, is a 
Vassar graduate, and a_ student of 
modern languages at the University 
of Bonn. She became connected with 
the suffrage movement during a visit 
to London a year ago. Another, Miss 
Alice Paul, was born in this country, 
and holds the degree of Master of 
Arts. Miss Catherine Pilkington, a 
medical student, on the eve of quali- 
fication, and Miss Dorothy Pethick, a 


' sister of Mrs. Lawrence Pethick, are 


women with college training. 





Governor Hughes has 
Miss Chrystal 
and 


a Commission 


appointed 
Eastman on a special 
known as 
the 
Liability 
and the Causes and Effects of Unem- 
She is the only woman on 
the commission. The other five mem- 
bers are men of prominence in labor 
circles. Miss Eastman 
is the daughter of Rey. S. E. and Rev. 
Annis 8S. Eastman, joint pastors of 
She re- 
Arts degree 
from Vassar college in 1903, and later 
graduated from the New York 
Law school. Instead of taking up law 


important commission 


to Inguire into 


Question of the Employers’ 


ployment. 


ceived the Bachelor of 


was 


practice after uer admission to the 
bar, Miss Eastman began investiga- 


tions for the Russell Sage foundation. 
She was one of the workers engaged 
on the Pittsburg survey, where she 
gathered material for a valuable re- 
port to be published this fall in book 
form. A pamphlet which she wrote 
after her Pittsburg work and which 
deals with work accidents and the 
liability principle, has been printed 
and circulated by the New York 
branch of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation. 
F. M. A. 





NATIONAL COLLEGE LEAGUE. 





The second meeting of the Council 
of the College Equal Suffrage League 
was held in Seattle on July 5. North- 
ern California, Llinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, the University of Minnesota, 
New York and Washington were rep- 


resented. In the absence of Presi- 
dent M. Carey Thomas. Professor 
Frances Squire Potter, chairman of 


the Lecture Committee for the West, 
and delegate for the University of 
Minnesota, presided. 

Reports from the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Standing Committees and 
the affiliated organizations were read, 
showing progress in almost every line 
of work. The Committee on Organi- 
zation reported the establishment of 
fourteen State branches, seven city 
sections, twenty-three college chap- 





ters and three committees, making a 
total of forty-seven associations affili- 
ating to form the National College 
Equal Suffrage League, and showing 
an increase of twenty-three associa- 
tions organized since the founding of 
the National League in Buffalo, in 
October, 1908. 

During the three months in which 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park and other or- 
ganizers were in the field, chapters 
were established in the following col- 
leges and _ universities: Oberlin, 
Women’s College of the Western Re- 
serve University, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio State University, Kan- 
sas University, Grinnell, University 
of Rochester, Radcliffe and Cornell. 

After eight months of national life 
the league reports a membership of 
between 2000 and 3000, and is laying 
plans to increase these figures sub- 
stantially during the coming year. 

These plans include lecture courses 
for the universities, speakers for 
clubs of college women, and the pub- 
lication of litcrature, the address of 
Professor Frances Squire Potter 
among other things. 

A detailed statement of ways 
means by which the branches 
chapters may co-operate with the 
National Executive Committee has 
been recommended by the council to 
these associations, and as the in- 
crease of membership must devolve 
entirely upon the local organizations, 
their co-operation in all matters will 
be most earnestly sought during the 
coming year. 

Miss Mary E. Garrett of Maryland 
was elected treasurer. 

Resolutions of regret at the ab- 
sence of Miss M. Carey Thomas and 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park were adopted, 
and the council adjourned, to meet in 
connection with the next annual con- 
vention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Caroline Lexow. 


and 
and 





THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN. 





Experience tells in everything, and 
the more people do along a given line 
the greater facility comes in the pro- 
duction of good results. Springfield’s 
Independence Day celebration showed 
how rich are the resources of the 
community in the materials for a fes- 
tival. A review of the work of the 
association for the past six years dis- 
closes an ability to vary each pro- 
gram and to introduce new and novel 
features in the observance. It is also 
clear that many possibilities remain | 
to be realized. The boys’ regiments | 
suggest that the schools constitute an | 
opportunity of which full advantage 
has not yet been taken. Our dele- | 
gates at the playground conference in | 
Pittsburg were impressed with the | 
tnorough organization of the children | 
on that occasion. Each school had | 
its flag and colors, its scheme of 
plays, sports and games, and with but; 
little preliminary work 15,000 children 
gathered on Schenley park, each 
school in its own place, and for the 
afternoon delighted the spectators by 
their well-ordered frolics.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 








TRAINING FOR THE HOME. 





The need of domestic science and 
the household arts in the elementary 
schools was considered at the meet- 
ing of the Nationa: Educational As- 
sociation in Denver. Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, was the 
principal speaker. She said in part: 

“The home cannot be maintained 
without labor—how much labor de- 
pends upon the perfection of machin- 
ery and then woman’s greater flexi- 
bility of thought and adaptability of 
manipulation. She must feel the 
sense of power over things. 

“The girl needs as much manual 
training as the boy; the means may 
be different, but the goal is the same: 
to train workmen to do better work. 
For the well-being of her family, she 
should be taught to know the ma 
chinery of the home and how to care 
for it, as well as the boy who is 
trained as an engineer or for some in- 
dustrial enterprise knows his plant. 





“The family, the house, its furnish- 
ings, its management, its daily care, 


its needs in mechanical appliances, its 
etoical standards, and the share of 
the income it needs to carry it on suc- 
cessfully under’ twentieth-century 
conditions must be determined, and 
we must fully realize the bearing of 
mechanical and economic changes up- 
on the material surroundings of the 
home life. This preparation cannot 
be too closely interwoven with all 
school work.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The National Council of Women is 
in session at Seattle, Wash., this 
week. 


Miss Garrard spoke to the members 
of the Patchogue, N. Y., Study Club 
on Tuesday, June 22, on the question 
of “Votes for Women.” Afterward 
tea was served at The Farm Tea 
House. Miss Garrard will continue 
her successful meetings. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting at Old 
Orchard, August 12, and at Ocean 
Park August 26. Mrs. George Lowell 
of Newton, Mass., will speak at both 


places. Dates of annual convention 
are October 5, 6, 7, 1909, at Old 
Orchard. 


Under the auspices of the Equal 
Franchise Society of New York, Pro- 
fessor Dewey will speak at Columbia 
in the summer school on July 26th. 
on suffrage, treating the subject trom 
an educational point of view. Mrs. 
Mackay will introduce Profeszcr 
Dowey. 

The second address will be made 
by Mrs. Nathan on August 2d, and 
the Rev. Annis Ford Eastman will 
speak at Cornell in September. 





HUMOROUS. 





When Raphael’s cherubs appeared 
in a vision to Saint Theresa, the hos- 
pitable saint begged them to be seat- 
ed. “Mais, madame, nous n’ avons 
pas de quoi!” they sadly responded. 





It is now estimated that an Alpine 
glacier moves at the rate of four 
inches a year. Somebody ought to 
get up an international race between 
a glacier and a district messenger 
boy. 





Bob’s father, who was a minister, 
asked his little son if he could te'l 
him how God knew that Adam and 
Kve had eaten the apple from the 
“tree of knowledge of good and ey}}.” 
This was a hard question for such a 
little fellow, and after thinking for 
some time he replied, “I don’t know, 
papa, ‘less ‘twas by finding the peel- 


| ings.” 





A father had been lecturing his son 
upon the evils of staying out late at 
night, and getting up late in the 
morning. “You never will amount to 
anything,” said he, “unless you turn 
over a new leaf. Remember, that the 
eaily bird catches the worm.” “How 
about the worm, father,’ inquired the 





young man. “Wasn't he rather fool- 
ish to get up so early?” “My son,” 
said the old man, solemnly, “that 
worm hadn't been to bed at all. He 
was on his way home.” 

When Mrs. P. thought Robbie old 
enough to wear trousers, she, like 


many another frugal mother, brought 
out an cold pair of her husband's, and 
began to cut them over. “What are 
you doing, mama?” asked small Rob. 
“IT am cutting out a nice little pair of 
trousers for you,” said mama, think- 
ing how much pleasure it would give 
him. “Put, mama, why do you cut 
them little? If you would only leave 
them big, like they are, everybody 
would know then that I am a man,” 
replied Robbie, much grieved.—De- 
lineator. 


FLOWERS 


EITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic asyrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. e also 
offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very caretully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel, 4410 Main) 


MILLINERY 
Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
firs. NATALIE RUBIN 














tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 














